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manufacture of yarn Japan enjoyed an 'unfair5 advantage due to the
non-compliance with the Washington Labour Convention, which
made it possible for her to adopt a double-shift system in spinning by
the employment of women at night. The difference in the cost of
production of yarn in Japan and India, attributable to this factor, they
agreed with the Tariff Board, would be, if allowance were made for a
reasonable return on capital over and above the bare cost of production,
10 per cent. It was therefore conceded that the Tariff Board were
right in their finding that the manufacturer of yarn in India could
justly ask for protection against unfair competition. Now, as a bounty
was already ruled out, the only other alternative method of granting
protection would be an increase in the existing duty from 5 per cent
to 10 per cent. But this they were not prepared to do, because an
increase in the duty on yarn would prejudicially affect the hand-loom
industry of the country.
(3) With regard to the increase of the duty on piece-goods, although
it was true that the advantage to Japan due to 'unfair competition*
could be approximately taken at 10 per cent, this difference, they
held, was more than covered by the then existing revenue tariff of
i r per cent, and hence called for no further increase in import duties,
It will therefore be evident that in their first decision on the
recommendations of the Tariff Board, the Government of
India had clearly taken the position that there was no case for
the grant of assistance to the cotton Textile Industry, either
by means of a bounty or by an enhancement of the tariff. The
Bombay Mill-owners' Association, however, after their success-
ful experience in the matter of abolition of the cotton excise
duty, had well learnt the value of propaganda, and could
therefore be hardly expected to rest satisfied with the decision
of the Government of India. On the 20th of June, 1927, they
convened a Conference of the owners of cotton weaving and
spinning mills from all over India and, of course, had the
Conference to pass resolutions urging upon the Government
to reconsider their decision and to grant adequate protection
to the Textile Industry of India. Three weeks later, on the
i2th of July, 1927, a deputation waited on His Excellency the
Viceroy, as a result of which the leader of the deputation was
able to inform the public on the i8th of July that the Govern-
ment could not now "possibly disregard the strength of our
case, and of public opinion throughout the country, and